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The Pournal of Belles 
aia é 


POPULAR FALLACIES. 
By Charles Lamb. 


THAT HANDSOME IS THAT HANDSOME DOES. 


Those who use this proverb can never have seen Mrs. 
Conrady. |. Rode 

The soul, if we may believe Plotinus, is a ray from the 
eelestial beauty. As she partakes more or less of this 
heavenly light, she irforms, with cerresponding cha- 
racters, the fleshly tenement which she chooses, and 
feames to herself a suitable mansion. 

All which only proves that the soul of Mrs. Conrady, 
in her pre-existent state, was no great judge of archi- 


tecture. 
To the same effect, in a hymn in honour of beauty, 
divine Spenser, platonising, sings :— 
——“ Every spirit as it is more pure, 
And hath in it the more of heavenly light, 
So it the fairer body doth procure 
To habit in, and it more fairly dight 
With cheerful grace and amiable sight. 
For of the soul the body form doth take: 
For soul is form, and doth the body make.” 


But Spenser, it is clear, never saw Mrs. Conrady. 

These poets, we find, are no safe guides in philosophy ; 
for here, in his very next stanza but one, is a saving 
elause, which throws us all out again, and leaves us as 
much to seek as ever :— 


“ Yet oft it falls, that many a gentle mind 
Dwells in deformed tabernacle drown’d ; 
Either by chance, against the course of kind, 
Or through unaptness in the substance found 
Which it assumed of some stubborn ground, 
That will not yield unto her form's direction, 
But is perform’d with some foul imperfection.” 


From which it would follow, that Spenser had seen some- 
body like Mrs. Conrady. . 

The spirit of this good lady—her previous anima— 
must have stumbled upon one of these untoward taber- 
nacles which he speaks of. A more rebellious commo- 
dity of clay for a ground, as the poet calls it, no gentle 
mind—and sure hers is one of the gentlest—ever had to 
deal with. 

Pondering upon her inexplicable visage—inexplicable, 
we mean, but by this modification of the theory—we have 
@ome to a conclusion that, if one must be plain, it is bet- 
ter to be plain all over, than, amidst a tolerable residue 
of features, to hang out one that shall be exceptionable. 
Noone can say of Mrs. Conrady’s countenance, that it 
would be better if she had but a‘nmose. It is impossible 
te pull her to pieces in this manner. We have seen the 
most malicious beauties of her own sex baffled in the at- 
tempt at a selection. The tout ensemble defies particu- 

ing. It is too complete—too consistent, as we may 
say—to admit of these invidious reservations. It is not 
as if some Apelles had picked out here a lip—and there 
a chin—out of the collected ugliness of Greece, to frame 
amodel by. It is asymmetrical whole. We challenge 
the minutest connoisseur to cavil at any part or parcel of 
the countenance in question ; to say that this, or that, is 
improperly placed. We are convinced that true ugliness, 
no less.than is affirmed of true beauty, is the result of 
harmony. Like that too it reigns without a competitor. 

0 one ever saw Mrs. Conrady, without pronouncing her 
to be the plainest woman that he ever met with in the 
Sourse of his life. The first time that you are indulged 
with a sight of her face, is an era in your existence ever 

- You are glad to have seen it—like Stonehenge. 


to her for meeting her in the street on such a day and 
not knowing her : the pretext would be too bare. Nobod 

can mistake her for another. Nobcdy can say of her, “ 

think I have seen that face somewhere, but I cannot call 
to mind where.” You must remember that in such a 
parlour it first struck you—like a bust. You wondered 
where the owner of the house had picked it up. You 
wondered more when it began to move its lips—so mildly 
too! No one ever thought of asking her to sit for her 
picture. Lockets are for remembrance; and it would be 
clearly superfluous to hang an image at your heart, 
which, once seen, can never be out of it, It is not a 
mean face either; its entire originality precludes that. 
Neither is it of that order of plain faces which improve 
upon acquaintance. Some very good but ordinary peo. 
ple, by an unwearied perseverance in good offices, put a 
cheat upon our eyes: juggle our senses out of their na- 
tural impressions; and set us upon discovering good indi- 
cations in a countenance, which at first sight promised 
nothing less. We detect gentleness, which had escaped 
us, lurking about an under lip. But when Mrs.Conrady 
has.done you a service, her face remains the same; when 
she has done you a thousand, and you know that she is 
ready to double the number, still it is that individual face. 


it was not marked by the small pox—a compliment which 
is always more admissive than excusatory—for either 
Mrs. Conrady never had the small pox, or, as we say, 
took it kindly. No, it stands upon its own merits fairly. 
There it is. It is her mark, her token; that which she 
is known by. 


THAT WE MUST NOT LOOK A GIFT HORSE IN THE MOUTH, 


Nor a lady’s age in the parish register. We hope we 
have more delicacy than to do: either: but some faces 
@are us the trouble of these dental enquiries. And what 
if the beast, which my friend would force upon my accept- 
ance, prove, upon the face of it, a sorry Rozinante, a Jean, 
ill-favoured jade, whom no gentleman could think of set- 
ting up in his stables? ust I, rather than not be 
obliged to my friend, make-her a companion to Eclipse 
or Lightfoot? A horse-giver, no more than a horse- 
seller, has a right to palm his spavined article upon us 
for good ware. An equivalent is expected in either case; 


out of my thanks, than out of my money. Some people 
have a knack of putting upon you gifts of no real value, 
to engage you to substantial gratitude. We thank them 


never refusing a present, to the very point of absurdity— 
if it, were possible to couple the ridiculous with so much 
mistaken delicacy, and real good-nature. Not an apart- 
ment in his fine house (and he has a true taste in house- 
hold decorations,) but is staffed up with some preposter- 
ous print or mirror—the worst adapted to his pannels that 
may be—the presents of his friends that know his weak- 
ness; while his noble Vandykes are displaced to make 
room for a set of daubs, the work of some wretched artist 
of his acquaintance, who, having had them returned upon 
his hands for bad likenesses, finds his account in bestow- 
ing them here gratis. The good creature has not the 


refusal, It is pleasant (if it did not vex one at the same 
time) to.see him sitting in his dining parlour, surrounded 





No one can pretend to forget it. No one ever apologised 
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Neither can you say of it, that it would be a good face if 


and, with my own good will, I would no more be cheated | 


for nothing. Our friend Mitis carries this humour of 


heart to mortify the painter at the expense of an honest 


honourable family, in favour to these ‘adopted frights, are 
consigned to the staircase and the lumber-room, In like 
manner his goodly shelves are one by one stript of his loz part of the patupet, which represents the body of a 
favourite old authors, to give place to a collection of pre- 
sentation copies—the flower and bran of modern poetry. 
A presentation copy, reader—if haply you are yet inno- 
cent of such favours—is a copy of a book which does not 
sell, sent you by the author, with his foolish autograph 
at the beginning of it; for which, if a stranger, he only 


demands your friendship; if a brother author, he expects 


We can speak to experience, having by us a tolerable 
assortment of these gift-horses. Not to ride a metaphor 
to death—we are willin to acknowledge, ‘that in some 
gifts there is sense. A doplicate out of a friend's li 
(where he has more than one'copy of a rare author) is 
intelligible. ‘There are favours, short of the pecuniary— 
a thing not fit to be hinted at among gentlemen—which 
confer as much grace upon the acceptor as the offerer : 
the kind, we confess, which is most to our palate, is of 
those little ¢onciliatoty missives, which for their vehicle 
generally chouse a hamper—little odd presents of % 
uit, perhaps wine—though it is essential to the delicacy 
of the latter that it be home-made. We love to have our 
friend in the country sitting thus at our table by proxy; 
to apprehend his presence (though a hundred miles may 
be between us) by a turkey, whose goodly aspect reflects 
to us his “ plump corpusculam ;” to taste him in grouse 
or woodcock ; to feel him gliding down in the toast pecu- 
liar to the latter ; to ‘concorporate him in a slice of Can- 
terbury brawn. This is indeed to have him within our. 
selves; to know him intimately: such participation is 
methinks unitive, as the old theologians phrase it. For 
these considerations we shouldbe sorty if certain restric. 
tive regulations, which are thought to bear hard upon the 
peasantry of this country, were entirely done away with. 
A hare, as the Jaw now stands, makes many friends. 
Caius conciliates Titius (knowing his gott) with a leash 
of partridges. Titius (suspecting his partiality for them) 
passes them to Lucius; who in his turn, preferring his 





friend’s relish to his own, makes them over to Marcius; 


till in their ever widening progress, and round of at 
scious circum-migration, they distritiutethe of har. 
mony over half a parish. We are well-disposed to this 
kind of sensible remembrances; L. are 
be taken by those little airy to =i 





pt to 
to the 
palate—which, under the names of ri lockets, a 
sakes, amuse some perple’s fancy mighty We could 


never away with these indigéstible tri 
very kickshaws and foppery of friendship. 


——— 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


From the London Atheneun. 
Spain Revisited. 2 vols. Bentley. 
Second Notice. 


We described this book ws Very pleasant, and by 
tracing its writer’s routé, in some measure prepared 
our readers for the scenes We selected for their amuse- 
ment. We shall proceed to give them a few more from 
the second volume ; and having compared the “ Ameri- 
can” to Mr. Lewis, for the character and the colour of 
hie sketches, andthe air and sunshine of his landscapes, 
and to Mr. Roberts for the.minuteness with which he 
teuches off the old time-stained buildings of Spain, and 
the glow which he throws round her ceremonials and 
processions, we cannot do better than justify our praise 
by a written picture: the scene shall be laid in Sala- 
manca, of learned renown. “ 

“ Being in the neighbourhood of the bridge, we: de- 
scended to see it, and found it a most singular pile, the 


They are the 






it to Goths, Moors, and Christians. In the more 
ncient portion of the bridge is u singular stone, form- 


with obscure aunts and cousins to God knows who ction of many different eras and races, the half 
while the true lady Marys and Lady Bettys of his ae: Salamanca being ascribed to the Romans, and 


bull, and which is supposed to have béen an idol ‘in’ pa- 
gan times, adored by the people of Salanranca, in whose 
arms a bull figures conspicuously. 

“It was noon as we traversed the bridge, and the 
heat of the February sun was so oppressive, that we 
were very glad to take refuge from its ardour, under the 
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from you a book of yours which does sell, in return. ° 
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covering of ajlitue Gothic, p at, the ceyire.of 
the, br! negthe ghring of we bs nulfed saiugs t rs 
the passing travelier, as he yoes oh » take the clianéts 
of the highway, is fain to commend himself. + From this 
cool poxition: we effjoyed a charming view of the ‘ormes, 
and the fair city by which it is so proudly overhung. 
Above us the river was dammed in several places, to 
turn mills, and broken into picturesque falls ; while, 
lower down, the banks were lined with washerwoimei, 
singing merrily us they beat the clothes against the 
stones. One well-looking woman, the appointed washer, 
as it seemed, of some convent of friars, had fallen upoa 
a lazy way of accomplishing her labour, having most 
ingeniously anchored with stones, in a rapid part of the 
stream, sundry greasy robes of friars ot St. Francis; 
The. water, entering at the bottom, hud filled the « owls, 
giving them the-appearanee-of. heads, and. distending 
the arms, which see:ned supplicating fur mercy. My 
first feeling at the sight was one of compassion, and an 
impulse to go to the rescue of the worthy Fray Autono, 
my late long-sided fellow-traveller. Meanwhile, the 
lazy washerwoinap, whose monastic associations hud 
evidently not made a saint of her, was lett at leisure to 
bandy jokes with the hinds who came to water their 
mules, or to fill their jars forthe use of the city. Nut 
the least singular figures, in the. scene were sundry 
little donkeys, which, having apparently been employed 
to bring the washerwomen and their work to the river, 
were now, for the better security of their, persons, and 
to prevent the indulge .ce of any frivolous, gaiety, exiled 
to a number of little islands that skirted, the shore at a 
slight distance, and wheuce, they. looked forth with a 
dolorous gravity of aspect. that was. truly ludicrous, oc- 
casionaily braying wistfully, as they exchanged a sym- 
pathising glance with a felluw-donkey an the. next 
island, or in. reverting from, the, green, shore to the 
shingly island on which they stond, where there, was 
nothing to chew but the cud of their own bitter fancies. 
If the scene trom, the bridge were pleasing, that which 
its road presented was not wholly without interest ; for 
here passed perpetually ¢urivusly-dressed peusants of 
either sex, conducting borricos laden with woud, char. 
coal, straw, or vegetables, and scores of beggars, attired 
in the remains of odd garments, apparently as old as 
the Christian era ‘itself, each covered with.a cloak, for- 
sooth, though composed of as many colours as the most 
iagenious combinatiun that deliberate, patchwork mukers 
could produce.” 

Lieut. Slidell’s account of the celebrated university 
of Salamanca is ‘curious and amusing., On the whole, 
learning dues not,appear to flourish in this her august 
and ancient seat); and we fear that the Dominican, oc. 
cupying a pulpit of one -of the lecture rooms, with his 
long hat for his sole audience, might not be unfitly ac. 
cepted, as a type of the state of public instruction in 
Spain. 

Perhaps the liveliest of all our traveller’s scenes are 
those in the fair'at Tordesillas. Our readers shall be- 
uefit thereby :— aes 

* By far the most curious part of the fair, was the 
ass-market, Hiéld- by a gay fraternity of gipsies. There 
were about a dozen of these, for the most part of middle 
stature, beautifully formed, with very regular features 
of an Asiatic cast, and having a copper tinge; their 
hands were very small, as of a race lung unaccustomed 
to severe toil, with quantities of silver rings strung on 
the fingers. They liad very white and regular teeth, 
and their black eyes were uncommonly large, round- 
erbed, projecting, and expressive ; habitually languid 
and melancholy in moments of restlessness, they kindled 
into wonderful brightness wheu engaged in commend- 
ing their asses, or in. bartering with a purchaser. Their 
jet-black hair hung in long curls down their back, and 
they were nearly all dressed in velvet, as Andalusian 
majos, with quantities of buttons made from pesetas 
and half pesetas, covering their jackets and breeches, as 
many as three or four hanging from the same eylet-hole. 
Some of them wore the Andvlusian leggin and shoe of 
brown leather, others the footless stocking and sandal 
of Valencia; in general their dress, which had nothing 
in common with the country they were then in, seemed 
calculated to unite ease of movement and freedo! 
embarrassment to jauntiness of effect. All of t 
a profusion of trinkets and amulets, intended to 
their devotion to, that religion, which, xccording to the 
popular belief, they. were suspected. of doubting, and one 
of thein displayed his excessive zeal in wearing conspi- 
cuously from bis neck a silver case, twice the size of a 
dollar, containing a picture of the Virgin Mary holding 
the infant Saviour:in her arms. 

“ Four.or five females accompanied this party, and 
came and went. from the square,and back, with baskets 
and other trifles, as if engaged at the separate branch 


ta aN soac arg a0 mie aor 


greatest peculiarity cousisting im a co.rse outer petti- 
coat, which way drawn ever tye head at pleasure instead | 
of the mantilla, and which semtuided ine of the manta of 
Peru, concealing the whole of the face, except only a 
single pte, .©, © : 

» AL wad gredtly abrbsed ‘in \obsepVing' the) ingéhigus 
mode in which they kept their beasts together in the 
midst of snch-a crowd and suv-much—contusion, or sepa- 
rated them tor the purpose of making a sale. They 
Were Atfang af the side of the! pdrdpet wall, byeribdkiug® 
the river, with their heads towards it and pressing 


out of a desire to avoid the tequent showers of blows 
which were distributed. from tuue.to time. without mo- 
tive or warning, on their uuoffending hinder parts, and 
lo withdraw thew as far as po-sible trom the direction 
whence they were inflicted. As they were very much 
crewded together, there was quite scufiling work for an 
ass to get in when brought back trom an unsuccesstul 
effort to trade, or when newly ‘bought, for these fellows, 
in the true spirit of barter, weie equally réady to buy or 
sell. The gipsy’s staff, distributing blows on the raaps 
of two adjaining beasts, would hruw open between them 
a slight sperture, into which the nose of the, irftruding 
ass would be made to enter, when a plentiful encourage 
ment, of blows would force hind in, like a wedge-into a 
riven tree. The awde uf extracting an ass Was equally 
ingenious, and, if any thing, more singular; continually 
pressing their heads agaist. the wall with ‘all ‘then 
energy, ,it would have required immense strength, with 
the chance of pulling off the tail if it were not a strong 
one, to drag them furcibly out; @ gipsy, taking the tan 
of the required animal in ove hand, would stretth his 
staff forward sv as to tap him on the nose, ‘and, thas eu- 
couraged, gent'y draw; him out. * * ots toy 

“1 might long have continued to watch'the move- 
ments of these strange beings, had I not been just’then 
attracted by the passing chant of a religious procession. 
It consisted of apparently all the children of Tordesiltas, 
preeeded by a friar of some inendicant ordér, who ‘bore 
high betore him an ebony cross, having a httle silver 
image of the Saviour.; a second friar, bearing a mace, 
closed the procession. As the holy men swept by, the 
traffic was arrested, the worldly baseness of each ‘for- 
gotten, ar all gipsies, ax well as ‘ old Christians,’ kneeled 
before the sacred symbol of their faith; whien, however, 
the friar, closing the procession, disappeared, the by- 
standers regained their, tect, and the business of bar- 
gaining was renewed. : 

“ Juining the train of the procession, it led me into 
the antique «quare of Tordesillas, which was of very 
peculiar appearance, being inclosed by a collection of 
rickety old houses, whose fronts were sustained by beams 
resting on stone colamus,. behind which was a covered 
footway. The frouts of these houses were fornied en- 
tirely of wooden panel-work, removable at ‘pleasure, sv 
as to throw the whole interior open for the arrangement, 
of spectators, on the ‘occision of a bull-fight, auto, or 
other grand religious celebration.. The only places now 
open, however, corresponded to the windows with their 
customary buléonies. ae 

“ The procession now passed into the square, already 
crowded with the buyers and sellers of all those’ odd 
wares and quaint commodities, which testify to the ill- 
digested and immature civilisation of Spain, the venders 
being planted, as usual, upon the ground, with’ their 
merchandise scattercd about them. Here were earthen 
pipkins, leathern bottles, sedge ropes, wooden spoons and 
torks, primitive knives, locks and keys of the rudest and 
simplest forms, and iron lamps to hang upon a nail, the 
back of a chair, or the side of a table, with the oil and 
wick equally exposed to view ; piles of greasy fish were 
bestowed in huge platters, to sooth the craving stomachs 
of the keepers of Lent ; flitches of bacon lay temptingly 
provided for those who, in return for the commodities 
they had brought to market, would carry home a condi- 
ment to season their pucheros, while antique scales 
stood erected ‘on gallowses beside them, to show the 
vender’s willingness to mete out just weight; there were, 

oreover, heaps of apples, oranges, and garbanzos, 

trings of peppers, and Lunches of savoury guflic, ‘with 
an oil and saffron-fed old woman entrenched behind each, 
while her lord and master, claiming the privileges of his 
sex, looked on protectingly, or strolled aside in search of 
gossip or amusement. se 

“ Suddenly, as the procession swept by, the hum of 
business veased, and the countenance burning with the 
enthusiasm of bargain-making lost its excited expres- 
sion ; an old villager near. me, dressed in breeches, leg- 





es|Lrown montero cap, which he drew with comic 
uv te bug of Hite fidad, sd as to cofer bis 


aguinst, it, as if anxious topuyl it over, but in. reality }. 


‘ jefficacious, they should proffer it through the inter 










poredithe Whulé-of his imbtownued Jorehend. 
cuuntng physioguomy, who was just in the act of ches 
entg aunearthen jug, which he endeavoured to p 
the selier was a littie cracked, atid had’ not a Very ty 
lic sound, put down his purchase; while a eg hbouris 
vender of wouden spours, who gave uo other po 
Lhias proreysion and readiness to sell than by rattling 
wares skilfully against euch other, ceased his olen 
All oow tell on their knees and crossed thenise] 
they muttered a prayer, and the whole aspect of 
{place wus suddenly changed from a scene of 
varter, to the calin solemnity of devoli.n, * & 
* ‘Tne prayer being over, the men recovered their 
and studd erect, while the women dropped backwa, 
the ground, or on their mats and heaps ot corn, 
tuemselves with their feet under them, or in the eam 
attitude, Near by ne stood the same quaintly.d 
old teilow whom the procession had tound che: 
the earthen pipkin; from him I now learned sone» 
teresting particulars concerning the friar, who, it sey 
ed, had just come froui serving the King, having bem 
suldier ouly four months before. ‘ Es muy vatienye 
said he, the qualification of courage being applied toh 
preaching powers, just as to the capacity to jour 
anif iar in the cuse ofa mule, doubtless frum the tim 
mount veneration in which courage is held in.the 
and the beliet that'a man who is good to fight, is gq 
we any thing. The young man had been a st ‘ 
course, beture choice cr the conscription had made hj 
« soldier. ed ul 
“At length he commenced his sermon, with a 
and eloquent exordium, culling upon all who heard § 
to repent; and having thus preladed, he made the 
tomary proposition to solicit divine aid to enlighten 
dueditations; and that their petition might be thea 















sion of the most blessed Virgin, * * 


“ I must confess, that when the friar had finished ‘ 
description, i was almost as much in love with May 
Magdalen as he seemed to be himself, without know 
it. And thus he continued to preach on for an 
animated, in earvest, and enkindling ail who heard ij 
with somethiug of his own enthusiasm. His 
concluded as ‘it began, with a prayer in Latin, @ 
which he descended to the’ ground ; the processiug) 
children, with its chant, its bell, and its warning tom 
pentance, resumed its progress, going buck from i 
squure by the way it had come. 1 
“The congregation broke up with many rema 
approbation bestowed upon the friar. ‘ That iswh 
you may.call preaching,’ said an ancient dame. ‘ ff 
curate were to preach that way,’ rejoined another, § 
iny faith we should have a better chance of getting 
lieaven, What a good lady Mary Magdalen was! Wa 
if one does get a little out of the way when one’s 
is young—which, thank Ged! I never did—why, it 
cle.r that it 1s never too late to repent, and get 
imaking one’s soul; one is not to be damned on 
account.’ *A comfortable thought,’ looked, rather th 
said, a young wouian with a mellow brown cheek, al 
a languishing eye, who just then turned to go hi 
opéning and shutting her fan graceiully, and m 
with something approaching to a meneo Andaluz, as 
looked invitingly’over her shoulder.” 
With this long extract we must close our notice. 
Lieut. Slidet! only continue to sun himself in the 
avoiding our unkindly climate and frigid habits of 
and we care not how long or how often we travel in 
company. ; 
—— 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Joanna Baillie’s Plays performed.—By 
following article from the last New Month 
Magazine, it appears, as might have beenél 
pected, that the performance of two of Mi 
Baillie’s plays in London was a failure. 
are only suited for the closet. 












We have, in the past month, witnessed a sort of set 
representation of two of Joanna Baillie’s dramas, 4 
ration and Henriquez. The first was played at Cor 
Garden, the second at Drury Lane. Mr. Kemble@ 
Miss Faucit in-the one instance, Mr. Vandenhoff! 
Miss Ellen Tree in the other, contributed, pér 
that individual powers could do to work out the 
design. But with thé characters thus acted, the 4 
in both cases terminated. Each play, with all ite” 
ous qualities of human interest, was converted 

















gins, an ample jacket that spread over his hips, arid a 


kind of monodrame. The action only kindled 
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ion, wheli! sodie Givid flash of passion lit up the 

y econ the scene, or some low sweet whisper of na- 
ture spoke through the muttered segtiment of the show. 
Every body seemed to fev! the want of Vital interest—to 
be conscious that his faculties were | being stretched, iv 
an godeavour to meet the actor half-way. Listlessness 
cede his effort to be interested ; — 4 — 

ili feeble applause at.the ‘elose, expressed that the 
ome ag ui adapted for re esentation.” Now, 
to any one who has read these tio le" productions—in 
hich so many powers of fine thought, deep knowledge, 
and moral speculation are combined—how farcical is 
this! A country reader, With ‘oné of these dramas. ip 
his hand, will say, “ How is it that I am thas moved ‘by 
the story and its sentimént—tliat [ feel the ‘music of 
these rich and intellectual lines—that the characters are 
nt to my mind’s eye as bodily realities—that the 

irit of the tragic vision shakes me in my chair ? And 
that all this truth should be turned to fiction in the 
theatre—that, in the leading parts at least, .admitably 
nted, there should be a want of animation—that 

it should be, not human lite, but a lifeless show 3 He 
js reduced, in his perplexity, to the old no-meaning ex- 
planation, that the drama is “only adapted for the clo- 
set.” And to such absurdity we uiust come at last, 
unless we admit the unpopular truth, that the failure is 
attributable neither to the audicnce, nor to the actors, 
nor most certainly to the author—but simply to the 
houses. On the desert air of these huge theatres the 
sweetness of natural poetry is wasted. True, we can 
enjoy Othello und Hamlet there; but why 7—because 
we have seen them over and over again, and read them 
antil we know them by heart. Few amongst a nume- 
rous audience but are acquainted with all the windings 
of the plot, and the more palpable beauties of the text. 
We cannot even here see the actor’s expression as we 
wish—our ears cannot catch his more delicate intona- 
tion; but the play is familiar to us, and we enjoy it. 
But here is the difference ;—with a new play, the scope 
and purpose of which admit of no startling stage etfects, 
there must be no dull blanks between the suuny places, 
or we lose our way—we must hear ail, or we cannot 
understand. Some necessary exposition of character, 
some revelation of the plot, hangs upon a line; that 
line, among hundreds of others, we miss—we are ina 
labyrinth that increases in confusion as we ptoceed— 
the catastrophe comes, we know not why. All that we 
ean say is, that we have heaid some fine passages ofa 
‘lay. Such dramas as these of Miss Buillie’s, cannot 
be acted with effect in any theatre larger than the Hay- 
aarket. 3 : 
Barrow's Iceland.—The interesting account 
of Iceland, which we nearly close in the pre- 
gent number ‘of the Library, is well worth pe- 
rusal and preservation. No tourist has given 
his journal and description of the island for a 
long period, and Henderson’s was so graphic 
and curious as to have excited a strong feeling 


of sympathy for the inhabitants. Mr. Barrow’s 


is a plain unvarnished narrative without any|. 


attempt at fine writing, and we like it all the 
better for this unpretending feature. The ac- 
is a treat of no ordinary 
kind. ‘ 

Raumer’s England.—After all the slip-slop 
that has been published respecting England, it 
is truly refreshing to peruse, as we have just 


done, a philosophical and accurate picture of 


that country. M. Von Raumer is the most 
celebrated living historian of Europe, and is 
professor of History at the university of Berlin. 
A man of the world, a musician, an artist and 
a judge of art, as well as a sound thinker, he 
has succeeded in producing the best modern 
account of Great Britain, as well as a most en- 
tertaining and popular work. It is translated 
by Mrs. Austin, and consists of three hand- 
some London volumes, which we have received 
in sheets. The first volume we have now in 
type, and shall issue next week in the Library. 
A more pleasing production it has not been 
our good fortune to issue for many months. 
Some extracts were given in this journal on 
the 27th of March, which attracted general at- 


tention. We can scarcely tefrain from quoting 


butdeehr it best not ‘to Ta idipate 
Ft OL Gbeper 
* New ‘Dictionary:—tn obedience tothe ‘ve 
quest'of sevetal ‘cotrespdnderits, we' hve ‘pro- 
cured the thrée first numbers; all'yet'pablished, 
of Richiardson’s néw dictionary of the English 
Janguage; and after’a careful examination, we 
dire perfectly satisfied’ that it is an improVement 
on all former ‘attempts, and that it will become 
a standard. It is ¢opious’and clear; published 
in qaarto numbers at fifty cents per number, by 
Mr. William Jackson, New York, from stereo- 
type plates furnished from London, The whole 
will be completed in thirty numbers or parts. 
As the publication progtesses, we shall notice 
it. we 
Key and Biddle have also issued a new dic- 
tionary for schools. {ft is entitled ‘* The Fty- 
mological Dictionary of the English Language, 
on a plan entirely new, by John Oswald ; re- 
vised and improved by Dr. Keagy.” We like 
the work much, and: Di. Keagy’s care adds, in 
our opinion, much to its value. 
’ The Philadelphia Book, in imitation of the 
Boston Book, will be published very soon’ by 
Key & Biddle, with a neat wood-cut represent- 


iivke tly Mae i 
thé’ entite feast by afew erumbs: 


Logan in 1700, when-tney kept bachelor’s hall 
together in. the,old slate house (still standing) 
in Second street. The selector of the Phila- 
delphia Book has succeeded in getting together 
some pleasant matters.’ There is ample room, 
however, for a second volume, ee 
Among the pamphlets. of the day, we. would 
particularly notice the oration delivered by Jo- 
‘Pennsylvania last month. It is a highly curi- 
William. Penn. The second pamphlet is a me- 
moir of Thomas C. James, M. D., by Job R. 
Tyson. 
and the students of the medical school. in the 


this sketch of one ‘of our best citizens. 

Cooper’s New Work, Sketches of Switzer- 
land, so long advertised as “ nearly ready,” and 
which in consequeneergot into our list of new 
books a week or two since, has.at,Jeugth been 
published ; too late, however, for us to give, any 
opinion of its mérits to-day. : 

The Laws of Etiquette is a work by a person 
‘who' understands the meaning of “a very ex- 


mode. 


in the main his work is excellent. 


miliar :—an inclination of the head, a 
hand, the touching or doffing of the hat. 
“ If. you remove 


wish to be very reverential, as in saluting a bishop. 


by an inclination of the head. 





ing the residence of William Penn and Jatnes, 


shua F. Fisher, before the Historical Society of 


ous exposition of the private life and habits of 


The numerous friends of Dr. James, 


university of Pennsylvania will:desire to possess 


pressive word in our language,—a word denot- 
ing an assemblage of many real virtues, and an 
union ‘of manners at once pleasing and com- 
manding respect,—the word gentleman.” We 
have heard that the author remains most studi- 
ously concealed, the proof sheets having been 
sent to him for correction in a most mysterious 
Whoever he may be, he need feel no 
hesitation in allowing his name to transpire, 
for, though all his dicta are not quite orthodox, 
Limited as 
we are for space, we must quote a few para- 
graphs, and return to the contents hereafter :— 


“ The salutation, says a French writer, is the touch- 
stone of good breeding. According to circumstances, 
it should be respectful, cordial, civil, affectionate, or fa- 
gesture with the 


etd hat, you need not at the same 
time bend the dorsal vertebre@ of your body, unless you 


“ It is a mark of high breeding not to speak to a lady 
in the street, until you perceive that she has noticed you 


“Some ladies courtesy in the street, a movement not 


gracefully consistent with locomotion, ‘They should al- 
‘ways bows eine tug ifeses pind Siiteey HTS vilewreee? oFh 
* If an individual of the lowest’ratk, or withoutany 
Yank dtiall takes off his hat to-you, you should do ‘the 
same *inteturny “A bow;jsays°La Fontaine, isa note 
drawn at sight. ?ffoyou acknowledge it; ‘you must 4 
the full amount. The two best-bred men in Eng! 
Charles the Secénd and George the Fourth, never failed 
to tuke ‘off their hats to the meanest of their subjects.” 
'“ Avoid condescending bows‘ to’ your friends and 
equals. ‘If you'meet a ‘rich’ parvenu, whose consequence 
you'wish to reprove, yuu may walate him in’a'very \pa- 
{ronising manner; or élse,in acknowledging his bow, 
fook ‘somewhat sarprised dad say, * Mister—eh—eh'?” | 
“It you tiave’ remarkably fine teeth, yoo may smile 
affectionately upon the bowee, without speaking. 

“In passing ladies of rank, whom you meet in society, 
bow, but do not speak. § ° a 
“If you have any thifig to say to any one in the street, 
especially a lady, however iritimate you may be, do not 
stop the person, but turn round and walk in company’; 
you can take leave at the end of the street. . 
“ If there is any one of your acquaintance, with whom 
you have a difference, do not avoid looking at. him, un- 
less from the nature of things the quarrel! is necessarily 
for life. It is alindst always ‘better’tb bow ‘with ‘cold 
civility, though without'speakings —“' 9°? =" 
“As a geucral rule, never cut any one in the street. 
Even political’and steam-boat acquaintances should be 
noticed by thé stightest movement in the world. If 
they presume to'¢onverse'with you, or stop you to intro- 
duce their couipanion, it is then tite ‘to use your eye- 
glass, and say, “I never khew you,” Rati 
“ When you are introduced to a gentleman do not 
give your hand, but merely bow with politeness: and if 
you have requested the introduction, or know the person 
‘by reputation, you ‘may maké a spéech. I am aware 
that high authority might easily be found in this coun- 
try to sanction’ the ‘ctistom of giving the hand upon a 
first meeting, ’but’ it is undoubtedly a solecism in man- 
ners. The habit has been adopted by us, with some 
improvenient for the' worse, from France. When two 
Frenchmen are presented to oe ‘indthér, each presses 
the other’s hand with delicate affection. The nglish. 
however, tiever do so: and the practice, if abstractly 
correct, is altogether inconsistent with the caution of 
manner which is characteristic of their nation and our 
owl. ‘Hf We are ‘to follow the French, in shaking hands 
with one whom we have never before seen, we should 
certainly imitate them also in kissing our éntimate male 
acquaintances. If, however, you ought only to bow to 
@ new acquaintance, you surely should do more to olé 
ones. If you meet an intimate friend fifty times ine 
morning, give, your hand every timée,—an rvance of 
propriety, which, though worthy of auiversal adoption, 
in this country only followed by the purists in politeness. 
The requisitions of ctiquette, if they should be obeyed 
at all, should be obeyed fully. This decent formality 
prevents acquaintance from being too distant, while, at 
the same time, it preserves the * familiar” from becom- 
ing “vulgar.” They ‘may be little things, but 
« ‘These little things are great to little men.” 

LDSMITH. 


“ If you ‘address a lady in the open air, you remain 
uncovered until she has desired you twice to put on your 
hat. In general, if you are in any place where etiquette 
requires you to ‘remain: uncovered or: standing, and a 
lady, or one much your superior, requests you to be 
covered or to sit, you may bow off the command. | If it 
is repeated, you should comply, ‘You thereby pay the 
person a marked, but delicate, compliment, by allowing 
their will to be superior to the general obligations of 
etiquette. ' 

* When two Americans, who ‘ have not been intro- 
duced,* meet in some public place, as in a theatre, 2 
stagecoach, or a steatiboat, they’ will sit for ‘an hour 
staring in one another’s faces, but without ‘a word of 
conversation, , This form of unpoliteness.has been adopt- 
ed from the English, and it is as, little worthy of imita- 
tion as the form of their government. Good sense and 
convenience are the foundations of good breeding ; and 
it is dly vastly more reasonable and more agree- 

le joy a passing gratification, when no subsequent 
evil is to be apprehended, ‘than to be rendered uncom- - 
fortable by an ill-founded pride. At is therefore better 
to carry on an easy and civil conversation. A snuff-box, 
or some polite! accommodation: rendered, may serve for 
an opening. Talk about generalities—the play, the 
roads, the weather. Avoid speaking of persons or 
politics, for, if the individual is of the opposite party to 

ourself, you will be engaged in a controversy: if he 
olds the same opinions, you will be overwhelmed with 








The Pourwal of Welles Rettres. 





a flood of vulgar intelligence, which wi ty your mind. 
Be reservedly civil while the colloqcy lasts, and let the 
acquaintance cease with the occasion. 
“Your dress should always be consistent with 

age and your natural exterior. That which looks outré 
on one man, will be agreeable on another. As success in 
this respect depends almost entirely upon particular cir- 
cumstances and personal peculiarities, it is impossible to 
give general directions of much importance. We can only 
point out the field for study and research ; it belongs to 
each one’s own genius and industry to deduce the results. 
However ‘ugly you may be, rest assured that there is 
some style of habiliment which will make you passable. 
If, for example, you have a stain upon your cheek which 
rivals in brilliancy the best Chateau-Margaux ; or, are-af- 
flicted with a nose whose lustre dims the ruby, you may 
employ such hues of dress, that the eye, instead of being 
shocked by the strangeness of the defect, will be charmed 
by the graceful harmony of the colours. Every one can- 
not indeed be an Adonis, but it is his own fault if he is an 


Esop. 

“ If you have bad, squinting eyes, which have lost their 
lashes and are bordered with red, you should wear spec- 
tacles. Ifthe defect be great, your glasses should be co- 
loured. In such cases emulate the sky rather than the 
sea: green spectacles, are an abomination, fitted only for 
students in divinity—blue ones are respectable, and even 
distingué. 

“ Almost every defect of face may be concealed by a ju- 
dicious use and arrangement of hair. Take care, how- 
ever, that your hair be not of one colour and your whis- 
kers of another ; and let your wig be large enough to co- 
ver the whole of your oe or white hair. 

“ It is evident, therefore, that though a man may be 
ugly, there is no necessity for his being shocking. Would 
that all men were convinced of this! I verily believe 
that if Mr. in his walking-dress, and Mr, —— in 
his evening costume were to meet alone, in some solitary 
place, where there was nothing to divert their attention 
from one-another, they would expire of mutual hideous- 
ness. 

“If you have any defect, so striking and so ridiculous as 
to procure you a nickname, then indeed there is but one 
remedy,—renounce society. 

“In the morning, before eleven o'clock, even if you go 
out, you should not be dressed. You would be stamped 
a parvenu if you were seen in anything better than a re- 
putable old frock coat. If you remain at home, and are 
a bachelor, it is permitted to receive visiters in a mornin 

wn. In summer, calico; in winter, figured cloth, 

me with fur. At dinner, a coat, of course, is indispen- 
sable. 

“ The effect of a frock coat is to conceal the height. If, 
therefore, you are beneath the ordinary stature, or much 
above it, you should affect frock coats on all occasions that 
etiquette permits. 

“ Before going to a ball or party it is not sufficient that 
you consult your mirror twenty times. You must be per- 
sonally inspected by your servant or a friend. Through 
defect of this, I once saw a gentleman enter a ball-room, 
attired with scrupulous elegance, but with one of his sus- 
penders curling in graceful festoons about his feet. His 
glass could not show what was behind. 

“ If you are about to present yourself in a company com- 
posed only of men, you may wear boots. If there be but 
one lady present, pumps and silk stockings are indispen- 
sable.” 


The writer too frequently betrays the fact of 
his having obtained his matter from European 
books, by talking of rank, &c., and he has not 
succeeded in adapting the work throughout to 
American customs and fashions. 

The Weather and Travelling.—June is the 
season to travel in this country. We like to 
have a “ start,” as the phrase is, before the 
whole world is on its travels; in other words, 
when traveling for pleasure it is not very plea- 
sant to arrive at a town or city and find that no 
beds are to be had. A trip to Europe to spend 
the summer is becoming more commgg every 
year as the packets increase and facilities offer. 
Madame de Stael called traveling the saddest 
pleasure of life, and so it must ever be to those 
who use it as a means of flying from that un- 
happy, morbid self which they must ever carry 
with them. ‘To sych as these, to travel is but 
* to drag a lengthening chain,” and the home- 





2} rial Promises.—8. Port Forio Lisrary: Poetical Re- 


adding fresh fuel to his former malady. The 
separation from our friends, which travel neces- 
sarily induces, must throw some gloom across 
its pleasure ; but its natural influence is cheer- 
ing. Perhaps, of all amusemests, says Mr. 
Lister, it alone has the property of lengthening 
time to our perception, even when it makes it 
glide more smoothly. Our ideas are multiplied 
by change of scene, so that we seem to live a 
double existence, even in the midst of doubled 
pleasure. With good health, and buoyant spi- 
rits, a journey will always be the object of 
present recreation and lively retrospect. In 
truth, our pleasures are what we make them. 
They spring less from external objects, than 
from our own internal sense of them. The 
eye of gloom sees only strangers, where the 
lively and curious mind regards the same as 
persons from whom it hopes to extract infor- 
mation or amusement. 


The Westminster Review has been merged 
in the London Review, under the title of the 
London and Westminster, and under the sole 
management of the editors of the London. It 
is a pity, in the literary sense, that they could 
not both have slumbered in peace and quiet- 
ness. 

—_—— 


WALDIE’S PORT FOLIO, 
AND 


COMPANION TO THE CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 


No. 11 was published last Saturday ; the fol- 
lowing are its contents :-— 


1. Mildred Pemberton. By L. E. L.—2. Popular In- 
formation on the Human System.—Letters to Brother 
John, No. I. continued.—3. Surgery in Koordistan.— 
4. Natural History.—5. Fanny Fairfield, Part Ill. 
concluded.— 6. Memorials of William. Penn.—7. Edito- 


mains of the late Mrs. Hemans.—9. Notes of a Visit 
to some parts of Haiti. By the Rev. S. Hanna.— 
10. Napoleon Family.—I}lustrations of Irish Pride, Part 
I. By Mrs. S.C. Hall—12.. Pére La Chaise.—13. Om- 
nisus: Experiments upon Heat ; Mahometan Opinions 
concerning Elijah; No “ Common” Soldier; Burke on 
the Grassliopper. 


— 
AMERICAN QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


The contents of the forthcoming (June) No. 
of the American Quarterly Review are in press. 
The titles of the articles are 1. Shelley. 
2. Pennsylvanian History. 3. Physiology and 
Theology. 4. Riot and Indemnity. 5, The 
Monarchy of the Middle Classes. 6. Popular 
Rights and Political Symptoms. 7. Bulwer’s 
Novels. 8. Revised Code of Pennsylvania. 
9. English Sonnets. 10. Thacher’s History of 
Plymouth. 11. Our Navy. 

The No. will be punctually issued and care- 
fully distributed. 


a 


New American Pubdlications. 


Thoughts on the Religious State of the Country, with 
reasons for preferring Episcopacy. By Rev. Calvin Col- 
ton. 1 vol. 12mo. New York, Harper and Brothers. 

Sketches of Switzerland, by the author of the Spy, 
Pioneers, &c. 2 vols. 12mo. Philada. Carey, Lea and 
Blanchard. 

The Laws of Etiquette, or short rules and reflections 
for conduct in society. By a gentleman. 1 vol. square 
18mo. Same publishers. 

Reports of cases adjucged in the supreme court of 
Pennsylvania, in the eastern district. By Thomas I. 
Wharton.—Vol. 1, containing cases decided in the Sep- 
tember term, 1835, and in the March term, 1836. Phi- 





sick repining of the wearied tourist is ever 
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New Haven, Herrick & Noyes. 
Harrtrorp, Roderick White. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Wasuinaton Crry, P. Thompson, Frank Ty 
George Venables. " 
Grorcrtown, R. Cruikshanks, 
Axexanpria, W. Morrison. 
GEORGIA. 
Aveusta, T. H. Plant. 
Savannan, W. T. Williams. 
KENTUCKY. 
Lexincton, John W. Trumbull. 
Lovisvittez, W. F. Tannehill. 
LOUISIANA. 
Francisviate, J. M. Bell, P. M. 
MAINE.—Bangor, Duren & Thatcher. 
MARYLAND. 
Batmore, N. Hickman. 
Annapouis, J. Greene, P. M. 
Camsrince, C, Lecompte, P. M. 
Darnestown, L. W. Candler. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boston, W. H. S. Jordan. 
Worcester, Clarendon Harris. 
MISSISSIPPI. 
Natcuez, F. Beaumont. 
Granp Gur, William M. Smyth. 
MISSOURI.—Sr. Louis, Meech & Dinnies, 
NEW JERSEY. 
Trenton, D. Fenton & B. Davenport. 
Sauem, J. M. Hannah. 
Princeton, R. E. Hornor. 
Newark, J. M‘Intyre. 
NEW YORK. e 
New York, Peter Hill, 94 Broadway. B, 
West Point, J. H. Holt. s 
Hupson, P. Dean Carrique. a 
Ausany, W. C. Little. ; 
Rocuestern, C. & M. Morse. x 
Utica, Wm. Williams. a 
Burrato, A. Wilgus. 
Scnenectapy, Samuel Andrews. 
NORTH CAROLINA. : 
Ratrien, Turner & Hughes. 
Prymours, William A. Turner, P. M. * 
Fayerrevit.e, J. M. Stedman. a 
OH1O.—Cincinnati, Corey & Fairbanks, M. Daw 
Alexander Flash. a 
Cotumavs, J. N. Whiting. 
Maomes, John E. Hunt, P. M. 
Stevsenvitte, J. & B. Turnbull. 
ZANESVILLE, Adam Peters—Uriah Parke. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Mauvcu Cuunk, William H? Sayre. 
Lancaster, Thomas Feran. 
Easton, A. H. Reeder. % 
Portsvitte, B. Bannan. wy 
Monrnose, W. L. Post, P. M. 
York, D. Small, P. M. 
Pirrssuren, Johnston & Stockton. 
CuamsBerssurc, Matthew Smith. 
Wisesparre, E. W. Sturdevant. 
RHODE ISLAND. 
Pawtucket, J. M'Intyre & Co. 
Provipence, A, S. Beckwith. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Cuareston, John P. Beile. 
Campen, A. Young. 
Corumsia, B. D. Plant. 
Sumrervitte, H. Haynesworth. 
TENNESSEE. 4 
Nasuvitce, C. L. Norvell, W. A. Eichbaum. — 
VERMONT.—Montre.ier, George P. Walton. 
VIRGINIA. 
Ricumonp, R. D. Sanxay. 
Noroxk, R. C. Barclay,—U. H. Forbes & 
Pererspura, Adrian Bourdon. 
Lyncasure, A. R. North. 
Portsmoutu, U. H. Forbes & Co. 
FreperickssurG, John Coakley; E. M‘De 
University or Vireinia, C. P. M‘Kennie. F 
CANADA.—Quesec, Robert Roberts, Exchange. ~ 
Cornwatt, U. C. Duncan M‘Donell. a 
Monrreat, A. F. Starke,—Le Clerc, Jones &@ 
Toronto, J. Ballard. 
Brocxvitte, Wm. Bewell, Jr. & Co. 
Hamitton, James Ruthven & Co. 
Suersrooke, E. C. Allen. 
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ladelphia, P. H. Nicklin & T. Johnson. 


NEW BRUNSWICK.—Frenpgrickton, Robert Go 
Sr. Jouns, Alexayder Robertson. a 
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